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only of notes on a single scrap of paper. But, like every other member of the
Government, he was overshadowed by the Prime Minister. Cynics called him
" the curate."
Criticism called forth Lloyd George's full Parliamentary powers and in
hours of difficulty his oratory flashed. Although many of his speeches were ragged
and broken by interjected phrases, he cast a spell on the House by his eloquence,
and succeeded in rallying friends and routing foes. His triumphs were resounding
when he was attacked by newspapers and politicians of various shades.
"Only twenty-four hours' were, in an excited Lobby, given to Lloyd
George as his remaining span of official life by Hogge and Pringle, two astute guerilla
fighters, towards the end of 1917, when he came from the Conference at Rapallo
with the agreement for the creation of a Supreme War Council of the Allies. Oft
his way he delivered in Paris a speech indicting die strategy hitherto carried out and
depicting the situation with, as he said, "perhaps brutal frankness." Leading
newspapers, Conservative and Liberal, denounced him for interference with the
Higher Command and agitated for his dismissal from office. Uneasiness was felt
by his friends in Parliament.
His reply to fault-finders and doubters was an astounding oratorical success. He
dissipated suspicion, at any rate in friendly quarters, of what lay behind the new
project, declaring that he was utterly opposed to a Generalissimo, and he turned
fiercely on assailants whom he charged with an attempt to sow dissension between
soldiers and politicians.
"Part whitewash, part balderdash," was Asquith's description of his speech to a
colleague; others said in the Lobby that "L.G." bamboozled the House; but the
tremendous cheering at the end snowed that he had won another round in the
Parliamentary ring. Criticism was revived when the inter-Allied Council plan
was developed and the British Military representative at Versailles was made
independent of the Chief of the Imperial General Staff. Soldiers as well as politicians
joined in the criticism. Different considerations prevailed when after the disaster
of March, 1918, unity of command was secured, with the full assent, if not on the
initiative, of Haig, and with the approval of the Cabinet, by the appointment of Foch
to combine the operations of the Armies.
A permanent mark was made on the Liberal party and political history by the
"Maurice Division/' Sir Frederick Maurice, who was for over two years Director
of M&litary Operations on the Imperial General Staff, felt that blame for the success
of the terrific German offensive was unfairly pkced on Haig and the Generals, and
at the sacrifice of his own future he publicly challenged statements by Lloyd George
and Bonar Law about the strength of the Army in France. Excitement was caused
by this extremely grave charge. It shook the Government. Bonar Law announced
that the Cabinet proposed to invite two Judges to inquire into it. Asquith moved
for inquiry by a Parliamentary Committee.
The Prime Minister not only opposed Asquith's motion but seized the opportunity
to drop the Government's own proposal. I heard a rumour that Balfour was
amazed by that proposal and stamped on the idea of Ministers being tried by Judges.
Lloyd George submitted the question to the direct verdict of die House. He
obtained a conspicuous victory.